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their ongoing activity to record their experiences of thought and 
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were submitted to 27 P-type factor analyses and compared to factor 
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Clear Thought, Daydreaming/Past Sexual, Duration, Self-Critical) 
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differences in the sample collection environmental conditions. These 
findings provide evidence that individuals produce factors similar to 
those produced by groups. This analysis illustrates the idiosyncratic 
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generalized factor patterns. There are, of course, unique differences 
among individuals which reflect varied personalities. (Author/ABL) 
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Abstract 

Thought sanplas Mr* colltctsd from 27 subjscts «Ax> carried a 
randon-tone ganarator continuously for 3 days as tbay aovad through 
their routine daily enviroments. Subjects interrupted their ongoing 
activity to record their experiences of thought and aood each time 
they heard the sampling apparatus tone. Between 80 and 150 thought 
rating vectors with measurements on 42 cognition and mood variables 
were produced by each subject. The series of rating vectors were 
submitted to 27 P-type factor analyses and coopered to factor patterns 
produced by groupc in a previously described study. Six stable 
factors similar to the group results (Aggressive/fiad Mood, 
Pleasant/Sexual, Clear Thought, Daydreaming/Past Sexual, Duration, 
Self-Critical) apjpeared in at least 20 of the 27 P-type analyses, 
despite vast differences in the sample collection environmental 
conditions. Idiosyncratic characteristics of individual factor 
patterns, as well as similarities to the R-type groiqp results, are 
also discussed. 
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P-Type Factor Analyses of Individuals* 
Thought Sanpling Data 

In recent years there has bean an increase in research directed 
towards aeasuring personal stream of consciousness, or "thought." A 
ramber of techniques have been eB][aoyed in the experiaental literature 
to measure various aspects of thought, including use of retrospective 
questionnaires, such as the Imaginal Processes Inventory (Singer and 
Antrobus, 1970), event recording (Pope, 1977), and thinking out loud 
(Klinger, 1974) . Ho««ver, of particular promise has been the 
development of thought sjnpling techniques *ihich allow a sii)ject to 
move freely throughout his natural environment for an extended period 
of time, recording his thoughts either by the use of rating forms or 
self-descriptions. In thought sampling, ^subjects are interrupted at 
randou intervals and asked to report what they were thinking 
immediately prior to the interruption. The use of a pocket-size 
random tone generator has proved highly effective as the means of 
interruption (Hurlburt, 1979, 1980; Hurlburt, L^ch, & Saltoaan, 1984; 
Klinger, 1978-1979; Klinger, Barta & Maxeiner, 1980), although other 
techniques have been used. 

Wien a series of such thought interruptions from one or many 
subjects are recorded on standardized rating forms, the resultant data 
lend themselves to the application of factor analytic techniques as a 
means of describing repeataUe thought patterns. Researchers have 
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reported factor patterns related to a variety of specific thought 
constructs such as Motivation (Klinger, Barta, t Maxeiner, 1960), 
substance abuse (Huk>a, Singer, t Segal, 1977), and daydreaning 
(Klinger 1978-1979) . Burlburt, Lech, and Saltaan (1984:^ showed that 
the factors extracted from thou^t sanpling data are stable in the 
sense that the sane factors appear when individuals are sanded in 
widely differing anvironnente. They performed two rather different 
studies, one ^idi asked subjects to saaqple thoughts throughout their 
waking day in their everyday living enviroments, while the other 
study asked subjects to sample thoughts while they watched the sovie, 
Annie Hall, ihey found that the six strongest factors obtained in the 
two different study conditions vere remarkably similar from one study 
to the next. 

While Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltman showed that groups of 
individuals produce replicable factors when sampled under very 
different conditicms, their results, like those of other thought 
sampling studies, say nothing about the single individual's thoughts. 
Does John Doe's thinking share the same characteristics as those of a 
groi^p of individuals? Up to now, as far as we know, that question has 
not been addressed, ihe present paper uses a technique called P-type 
factor analysis and applies it to Hurlburt, Lech, aix! Saltnan's data 
to begin to answer that ia^rtant question. 

Cattell (1973) has identified several different forms of factor 
analysis, of which two are relevant here. An *R-type" factor analysis 
is the most ccoinon type found in the literature. In R-type analyses. 
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nany different subjects ar^ neasured on a nunber of different scales, 
and thus each subject supplies a single sequence of SMSurenents or 
"vector* of dau« Eadi of these vectors (one from each subject) are 
pooled together and then factor-^analysed. Such was the case in 
Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltaan (1984) « In that study, thoughts vera 
collected by use of a randonly signaling beeper device* Subjects 
quantified their thoughts at ea^ beep by filling out a series of 
vectors of 42 ratings each, lAiicfa mere then pooled together, {nroducing 
thousands of vectors of thought ratings which Hurlburt, Lech, and 
Saltnan factor analyzed using the Retype analysis technique* 

On the other hand, *P-type* factor analysis uses only one subject 
instead of the many subjects required in R-type analyses* In P-type 
analysis, one subject is measured on eadi of the scales repeatedly; 
thus, each subject siq>plies vectors of data on many different 
occasions, and the vectors from these occasions are pooled together to 
provide the data set on lAich the factor analysis is based* Thus, the 
main distinction between R-*type and P-*type factor anal^^is is that in 
R-type analyses, many subjects eadi supply one vector, and the 
analysis is across subjects, while in P-type analyses, (mly one 
subject sulkies meufiy vectors (one for eadk occasion) , and the 
analysis is across the occasicms on lAich this sdt>ject is measured* 

P-type factor analyses are very rare, since they require that one 
individual be measured on at least 30 variables, and this measurement 
procedure be repeated on at least 80 separate occasions* This is a 
situation which one c^y very infrequently obtains in the scientific 
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literaturs^ sires it rsquirss a singls subject to bs neasursd at least 
2,400 tines* The thought sanpling data collected fay Hurlburt, Lech, 
and Saltnan provide much an infrequent circumtanoe, in that 
individual subjects in the first of their studies each provided 
vectors of 42 observations, saq^led on between 80 and 150 occasions. 
Hhis, singile subjects eadi provided the nore than 2,400 data points 
that satisfy the requirements for l^type factor analysis. This allows 
us to ask the important question: Do individuals produce the same 
factor patterns lAien subjected to a P-type factor analysis as do 
groups of subjects when subjected to an Retype analysis? Stated 
amther way, Burlburt, Lech, and Saltman showed that groups of 
individuals produced (ft-type) factors such as Aogressive/Bad Hood, 
Pleasant/Sexual, etc. Is it also the case that single individuals 
would produce similar (P-type) factors? 

Method 

The present study is based upon the first study (or "natural 
^Tvironment study*) reported in Burlburt, Led), and Saltman (1984) 
In that study, 39 mdergraduate volunteers from an introductory 
psychology course were interrupted randomly as they moved through 
their natural daily envirmnoits throughout their waking day. 
Interruptions were signaled by a *beep* from a random interval 
tone-generator %Aiich signaled on an average of every 20 minutes, with 
the shortest random interval being a few seconds and the IcMigest 
interval one hour. Subjects were also supplied with a pad of rating 
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fonas iihich had Liktrt-typa acalts for 42 oognitiva and af foctive 
v&riablts (lM>Ia 1) • Students iPtra inatructad to usa tba iqpparatus 
fron Mika-up tlM to badtlM for a ptriod of 3 daya« During this 
3-day period, thay vara to mat tha randon interval generator 
continually and to interrupt their ongoing activity at tha anment they 
heard the apparatus tone. At that tine, they vere ^jnnadiataly to fill 
out one of the rating forms, rating their thought and associated nDod 
on the 42 Likert-type scales as tha thought and nood ware occurring at 
the instant that they received the interruption* 

The present report reanalyzes the data fron 27 oi the original 39 
subjects, since those 27 subjects each produced nore than 85 vectors 
of thought ratings over a 3*-day period and thus were eligible for 
P-type factor analysis. The remaining 12 subjects each produced less 
than 85 rated thoughts so were excluded from the present analysis* 
The thought rating vectors for each U the eligible 27 individuals 
were subjected to P-type factor analyses using varimax orthogonal 
rotation, whi^ was the same rotational procedure used in Burlburt, 
Ledi, and Saltman's R-^type analysis, ituis, the present analysis 
involves 27 separate factor analyses for conqparison to the original 
R-type analyses. 

One of the first decisions to be madt^ in a factor analytic 
procedure is how to determine the number of factors to be extracted. 
In the present study, three possibilities were considered. First, the 
minimum factor eigenvalue could be set at 1.0* When that criterion 
%#as employed, each of the 27 subjects produced between 10 and 18 
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factors. Hurlburt, Uch, and Salt«an's t«o 1964 studies found that 
the strongest six factors app-r«J in both of their studies, but that 
the r«aining fsctors ,,ere dif£er«»t fn« study to study. «»refore, 
a second alUmativ att^ptsd in the present analysis ms to li.it 

the nunber Of factor. extract^J by the P-type analysis to Six. The 
third alumative ms a comprciiise between the first two, namely, to 
limit the n«ber of factors extracted to eight, thus allowing the six 
replicahle factors to appear but also allowing for several 
idiosyncratic factors to be prod-jced for each individual. When 
considering the question »*ether the six R-type factors id«,tif ied by 
Hurlburt, ux*, and Saltwn app«ir in the individual i-type analyses, 
the three ««thods provided strikingly sinilar results. The "best- 
results, in tr^ sense that the previously identified six (^-type) 
factors were produced iiost clearly among the individual (putype) 
factors, were obtained with the eight-factor loethcd, so it is those 
results that are reported here. However, it should be emphasized that 
the six-factor results and the eight-factor results were highly 
sinilar and led to nearly idenUcal conclusions. 

Results 

•fte results from Hurlburt, Lech, a»J Saltoan's first study (1984) 
are reproduced here as Table 1 to facilitate comparisons with the 
P-type factors extracted in the present analysis. The six factors on 
Table 1 are the six strongest factors in the two R-type studies 
previously conducted. A primary aim of the present analysis was to 
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datamint whathar thasa £actors ara also found in P-typa analysas 
conducted on individual mi>jacts. 

thtra is no universally accepted procedure for detenOning 
whether a f^^o. appears in tuo different factor structure .atrices. 

present analysis aakas that datenOnation using the sc^alled 
•siidlarity index- . (Cattail * Baggaley, i960, Gorsuch, 1974), which 
for these data is applied as follows, fbr each of the two factors 
which are 8uspect«i of being similar, identify the seven factor 
loadings of largest absolute value (this nunber depends on the nuober 
of variables in the analysis, see Cattel and Baggaley). ibese 
variables are called the -salient variables.- Count the nunber of 
matches, that is, salient variables, «hich occur in both factors. 
This nuober of natches is called the -similarity index,- s. if s > 
3, the two factors are significanUy similar (p < o.Ol that 3 out of 7 
salient variables wiU match due to random fluctuations) . 

Table 1 presents the -large- ( r > 0.25) factor loadings for 
each of the R-type factors in the previous stirfy, in two of the 
factors (Duration and Self-critical), the seven largast loadings are 
presented even though they are «>t large by the r > 0.25 criterion, 
since the similarity irdex requires that seven salient variables be 
identified. Bo«ever, the Duration foctor provides a striking ex«ple 
of how the similarity index cannot be applied blindly, but must be 
used with judgment, since there are two variables (thought duration 
and mood duration) which are clearly the most in^rtant, and although 
a pair of factors could have matches on the other five variables and 
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thus bavt • significant s » 5, tbty would nc^t bt callsd siaiUr unlass 
thesa t%K> obviously l^)ortfint variants had lacga loadings. 

Coaparison factor analysis rasulu for tht 27 siiyjacts ara afaom 
in Tablas 2-7. Sinca aach of thasa tablas prasanU rasults takan from 
28 (1 R-typa and 27 P-typa) saparata factor aralysas, tha construction 
of thosa tablas is daacribad in sobig datail. labia 2 oonsidars tha 
Aggr«ssiva/Bad Hood factor, vhich ma tha largest R-typa factor 
identified by the previous studies, ibe seven salient variables from 
the I^-type factor are the colum headings of Tii>le 2. ihe first rov 
of Table 2 is the salient variables (seven largest loadings) fron the 
R-type fqqresslve/bad Mood factor; that is, the seven largest loadings 
from the first oolunn of Table 1. The R-type factor variable loadings 
are positioned in the table in descending size from left to right 
(considering loading absolute values), i.e., *angry nood,* with a 
loading of 75 is the first variable listed, md "revulsed,* with a 
loading of 47, is the last, or furthest right, on the row. The 
remaining rows in Table 2 are the results of the 27 individual P-type 
factor analyses and were obtained as follows: Consider the second row 
of Table 2. Subject «l*s thought data vectors were subjected to a 
P-type factor analysis which rotated the strongest eight factors. The 
question was asked, "Does ona of these eight P-type factors natch the 
R-type Aggressive/Bad Mood factor previously identified?" In this 
case, the ansii»r was "Yes" since a factor having a natch with 
similarity index equal to 6 could be identified. The loadings f roo 
this F-type factor on the 7 (R-type) salient variables were then 
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•nterad into ttm stcood row of Tabl« 2. Inspection will thoir ^t 
this subjtct^s pattsm of factor loadings was strikingly sinilar to 
the loadings produced by the if-type analysis, and so in this case, ve 
are surely convinced that subject #1 producsd a P^type Aggrsssivt/bad 
Itood factor that is highly similar to the group*s R-type factor* Me 
nay slso be interested in itait other variablis loaded heavily on this 
subject's Aggressiv^/&ad Mood factor* those results are found in the 
last colusn of Table 2, iriiere the variable niabers indicate that the 
variables scared (#26), (not) delighted (-30), (not) pleased (-40), 
and bored (41) also have loadings greater than 0*35 on the P-type 
factor* Mote that the numbers in the last colunn of Table 2 are not 
factor loadings but rather are variable nunbers, and the signs 
indicate vhere the loadings are negative* 

The next (third) row of Table 2 presents the sane infonnaticHi for 
the second subject* That is, the second subject's P-type analysis did 
indeed find a factor natching the R-*type Aggressive/D)d Hood factor, 
and the loadings from that P-type factor appear in the third rov of 
Table 2* 

Subject minbers 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 23, and 26 each produced nore 
than one P-type factor %fhiGh matched ( s > 3) the R-type 
Aggressive/Bad Mood factor* In those cases only the "best fit* factor 
is presmted in the table* In most cases, the selected *best fit* 
factor either had a higher calculated similarity index, or contributed 
a greater amount of variance to the system than did those factors not 
selected. However, in some cases, a subjective best-fit detenaination 
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%MS nad* basad ufx>n Inspaction oC both the saliant and non-sal iant 
variabla ooabination pattams, and tba linal factor salactad did not 
neat aithar of tha two abova critaria. 

Tablas 3 through 7 ara constructad siailarly. Thus, tha first 
row of Tabla 3 contains tha R-typa saliant variabla loadings for tha 
Pleasant/Saxual factor, nanaly tha savan largast loadings froa tha 
second coluon of Tabl^ 1. The second row of Table 3 is tha result of 
asking the question, "Did the F-type factor analysis for Subject #1 
produce a factor «Aiidi was sinilar to the R-^pa Pleasant/iBexual 
factor?* In fact, for this subject, there was not sudi a match with 
s > 3, 80 the second row of Vable 3 indicates "no sinilar factor.* 

Ms nay now turn to the overall result trends to answer the 
question, do individuals produce (P-type) factors irtiich are similar to 
the (R-type) factors \it\lcii 9ro«qp6 produce? 

All but one of the 27 subjects produced a P-type factor which 
significantly matched ( s > 3) the Aggressive/Bad Hood R-type factor 
(Table 2) • For both the Pleasant/Sexual and Clear Thought R'type 
factors, 22 of the 27 subjects generated at least one similar P-type 
factor (Tables 3 and 4) • The Daydreaming/Past Sexual and 
Self-Critical R-type factors eadi had significant matdies with 20 of 
the 27 sid>jects (Tables 5 and 6) • Interestingly, in half of those 
cases %^re subjects produced a P-type factor similar to the 
Self-Critical R-type factor, that same P-type factor was also 
significantly similar to the Aggressive/Bad Mood R-type factor. 

For the Duration factor (Table 7) , 23 out of the 27 P-type 
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analy^ produced factors similar to tht R-typa Duration factor. 
Boimvtr, tha Duration factor has two variablas, thought duration and 
nood duration, «hidi havt loadings that ara audi graatar than any of 
tha othar loadings on that R-typa factor, lharafora, TaUa 1, nhich 
comparas tha Duration R»typa and P-typa factors, includas those P-type 
factors nhara s > 2 liian both of tba actual variid>las of thought 
duration and aood duration tfere salient, for those cases i^re s > 
3, but both duration neasures were not in the Hatching salient 
variables, "no similar factor* was reported (Table 7) . Although a 
similarity index of s « 2, when comparing the t p seven variables of 
two factors, is only significant at tiie jg « 0.10 level, inclusion of 
these two variables better refaresents a matd) to the Duration I^type 
factor than would other factors wth a higher nunber of similar 
variables that excluded them. This is especially true since in the 
original study diese two duration variables %-^te the only ones loading 
at >^ 0.16 on the R-type Duration factor. 

Percmtage of total variance contributed by each significant 
'best fit* factor is {Mresented in Table 8. Table 8 dxws that the 
nunber of factor aatdies (out of 6 possible) ranged from one to six 
with about half of the subjects producing significant matches mi all 
six factors. The total variance contribution ranged from 3.8% to 
58.2% for the 27 subjects, with the median variance accounted for by 
the significantly matching p-type factors being 42.5%. It should be 
noted that for some subjects, inclusiw of multiple factors with s > 
3 would increase the amount of described variance. For exoiqple, for 
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subjact #12, total axplain«! varianca in the data irould increase from 
34.3% to 58.2% if the two additionally produced Oaydreaning/Past 
Sexual P-type factors, «id one additional aear Thought P-type factor 
(all s - 3) , were included in the total, rather than only the single 
factors deteninad to represent the "best fit." 

Discussion 

Hurlburt, Le<*, and Saltaan (1984) reported that *Aien groups of 
individuals were asked to rate their private experiences of cognition 
and affect, significant and stable patterns of these ratings ooerged 
despite differences in the enviromental saaffling conditions. The 
results of the present study have provided us evidence that single 
individuals also produce factors %*ich are siidlar to those produced 
by groups. Each of the six R-type factors described in two studies by 
Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltaan in 1984 (Aggressiv^Bad Mood, 
Pleasant/Sexual, aear Thought, Daydreaning/Past Sexual, Duration, and 
self-critical) appeared in at least 20 of the 27 P-type factor 
analyses sumarized in Tables 2-8 of this paper. However, what these 
27 P-type analyses also provide us with is insight into the 
idiosyncratic thought ct iracteristics of individuals that are the 
f rmework for the observable generalized factor patterns. One example 
of these individual differences can be seen by examination of Table 3, 
the Pleasant/Sexual factor. Some of the subjects clearly fall into 
different dimensions of this R-type factor. Subjects «4 and 122, for 
exanpl^, produced a matching P-type factor which loaded heavily on the 
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salient variables arouaad, saxual, and other ptogl; other 
individuals, such as subjects #8 and #15, loaded only on the salient 
varialdes delisted, pleased aood, int^iesting, and pleasant thought, 
in other words, the dwracteristlcs of soaie individuals* pleasant 
thou^t have prlaarily a sexual connotation, \tdlt in other 
individuals, this is not the ease. 

There «iere instances in the P-type analyses in which the 3 or 
nore salient variables for a factor aatdied those salient varieties 
from the R-type analysis, but tibere one of the loadings for these 
salient variables bears the opposite sign, or direction of 
correlation. In one example, seen on Table 4 comparisons with the 
Clear Thought R-type factor, subject #14 produced a P-type factor with 
matching salient variables of cleeur thought, active mind, and 
interesting. However, this subject also loaded positively on the mind 
wandering variable, whereas on the R-type factor, this variable had a 
negative correlation load. Thus, for this individual, a wandering 
mind IMS associated with clear, interesting thought, while for mi>st 
subjects, a non=wss)dering mind was associated with clear, interesting 
thought. Similarly, for subject #21, the dear thought, active mind, 
and attentive variables on the P-type factor were associated with a 
positive loading on the distracted variable, as opposed to the 
negative relationship for this variable which characterized the R-type 
Clear Thought factor. In other words, subject #21 characteristically 
associated distracted thought with an active mind, clarity of thought, 
9sa attention, which was different from the salient variable 
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relationships characttrislng clsar thought for tha group of 
individuals described in Burlburt, Lech, and Saltaan (1964) . 

Tot each of the six R-type factors, there were distinct 
differences in how iaportant the individual saliant variables were to 
the coaposition of the Batching F-type factors. Por muu^; on Tt^e 
2 we see that 26 of the 27 F-type analyses produced a aatching P-type 
Aggres8iv«{/Bad Mood factor. Within these 26 P-type Aggressive/Bad 
Mood factors, 23 subjects loaded significantly and positively on the 
angry nood variable. In other words, only subjects #12, 14, «id 17 
produced an Aggressive/Bad Mood factor which did rot include angry 
mood (variable #39) as one of its salient variables. On the other 
hand, only 8 subjects produced an Aggressiva/Bad Mood P-type factor 
irfiich included revulsed as one of the salient variables. Similarly, 
on Table 3 we see that 22 of the 27 P-type analyses produced a 
matching Pleasant/Sexual P-type factor. Of these 22 subjects, 16 
produced a Pleasant/Sexual factor which included delighted as one of 
the salient variables, but only 8 of the P-type factors included 
sexual thought or thoughts about other people as salient variables. 
Recall that the order of the salient variable colunns in Ttbles 2 
through 7 was diosen based upon decreasing absolute value of the 
salient variable loadings in the R-type analysis. Exaaination of all 
the suanary taUes reveals a similar decreasing trend in the nuaiber of 
subjects for iiitxm a particular variable loading is > 0.^5 on the 
various P-type factors. For exanple, on Table 4, we see that 21 
subjects (all except #3) produce loadings on the clear thought 
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variable that vert "largs," i.s,, > o.25. On tba other hand, only 9 
subjects produced a ^type Clear ltx>u9ht factor with "large" loadings 
on the not distracted variable, ibe greatest nuaber of aaall loadings 
and lack of salient variable Batches ws found in the Duration factor 
and %ni8 anong the five non-duration variables (table 7) • 

We can also see individual differences in the P-type factors 
produced by exaainaUon of the last colum on Tables 2-7, which shows 
additional non-salient variables with very large loadings ( > 0.35) 
that contribute to each I^type factor. There are some siailarities: 
for example, variable «30, (not) delighted, appears as an additional 
important variable in eight of the P-type factors described in Table 
2. However, in general, there are more differences than similarities 
in lAiich variables siqjplementally contribute to the ooiqposition of 
each matching P-type factor. For txmple, ca Table 2, both subjects 
#5 and #6 produced a P-type Aggressive/Bad Mood factor with a 
similarity index of s « 6. This factor was diaracterized in both 
cases by the significant loading of salient variables mgry mood, 
irritated, aggressive thought, unpleasMt, sickened, and (not) 
pleasant. However, for subject #5, the only other variable with a 
large loading ( > 0.35) was the (not) pleased variable («40) . For 
subject #6, on the other hand, the variables (not) interesting (#22) , 
scared («26) , sarcastic («29) , (not) delighted («30) , and (not pleased 
(«40) are loaded at r > 0.35. Since the interpretation of any given 
factor is based both upon those variables which are related to the 
factor, and those variables which are rot related, these differences 
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color th« lnt«rpr«taton of tach I^type factor, wm though both ara 
clearly an Aggraaaiiw/Bad Mood factor. fl»aa daU suggest that 
Individual dlf faranoM batwsian aany of the P-type factors aay be 
priMrily a question of s»<>Ue oomoUtions or degree of intensity by 
Mhich ead» individual characteristically experiences or rates a 
specific pattern of thought. 

Of particular interest in the P-type analyses are the results 
from sii>ject #11, %*o produced only one P-type factor (Clear Thought) 
which MS similar to the Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltnan R-type factors. 
This single factor accounted for only 3.8% of this subject's overall 
correlation variance. Mhen subject Ill's data (n - 118) were factor 
analyzed with an eigenvalue > 1.0 criterion for factor inclusion, one 
additional matching factor (Pleasant/Sexual) anerged. In that 
analysis, a total of 18 factors were produced, but the total variance 
contribution from factors similar to the H-type factors described in 
Hurlburt, Lech and Saltaan was only increased from 3,8% to 11.0%. 

We were interested in knowing triwther any of the non-similar, 
idiosyncraUc P^type factors produced by subject #11, or by my of the 
other 27 s»<>jects, were characterized by replicable factor structures 
that had not been described ir. the original R-type analyses. Recall 
(Tables 2-7) that at least 20 P-type analyses (out of the 27 possible) 
produced factors similar to each of the R-type factors described in 
Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltman (1984). We hypothesized that some as yet 
unidentified factor might exist that would be important, i.e., 
occurring in five or more P-type analyses. To test this hypothesis. 
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thoM P-type fMtors productd by tte 27 subjects vhlch wrt not 
similar to any of tht R->typa factors prtvioutly dMcrlbad (63 P-typt 
factors in total) vara listad sida-b^stda on a tabla. Tbis tabia 
includM only thosa variablas for aadi factor «bich aithar 1) had 
loadings > 0.3S, or 2) vara tba saliant (top aavwi) variablas, 
ragardlass of absoluta slxa. lhasa 63 P-typa factors vara than 
visually scannad to datact any naw, rapaating variaUa pattama that 
Blight ba idantif lad. Thara wera no claarly dafinad new factors found 
in this procass that rapeatad across miltipla subjacts, although thera 
wera variaUa pattern t^id^ias that ca^rgad. for axanpla, ten 
subjacte producad a P-type factor uhicfa indudad noticaabla 
combinations of tha variablas (not) about the ^asant (#-1) , about the 
future (f 3) , about others* («9) , felt aovenent («12) , saw inages 
(#13), about others* personal lives (#21), thought was interasting 
(#22) , and the nood variable, aroused (#38) . Bouevar, it was not the 
case that all these variablas wera salient (i.e., oonprisad the top 
largest loadings) in all 10 factors. Rather, a maxiaun of only 4 of 
these variables appeared in any given F type factor iriiich night ba 
counted. In other words, occasional variable patterns were observed 
in the idiosyncratic P-type factors} however, none of these could be 
considered a strong, stable factor structure that warrante precise 
descripticm. 

In sunmary, then, the factor structures producad in 27 F^type 
factor analyses ars remarkably similar to those reported in 1984 by 
Hurlburt, Lech, and Saltman (1984) from the R-type analyses of data 
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for groups of indivduals In two grsaUy differing mvirc^^ts. Rach 
of tht six R-typt fsctorfi dtscribsd in Burlfaurt, Ueh, and Saltnan mm 
similar (p < 0.01) to factors pcoduesd in at aast 20 of tha 27 F^type 
analysM m otmftina, IkjrthaoBora, our waadnation of tha 
idiosyncratic P-typa fsctors produced fay tba 27 subjects in these 
analyses (i.e., those that ipere not similar to any R-type factor) 
revealed no consistent repeating factor patterns that were strongly 
distinct froai the R-type factors previously described. However, from 
the data presented throughout this discussion, it is also dear that 
when answaring the earlier raised question if John Doe's thinking 
shares the sane characteristics as that of n group of individuals, we 
must be careful :u> guard against an unequivocal "yes." Certainly the 
overall trends for single individuals are siadlar to group results. 
Nevertheless, there are an abundance of unique, idiosyncratic 
differences antong the individual P-type factors which reflect 
underlying personality dinensions and dissiailar environnental 
conditions i*ich nust be considered when asking the question, "How do 
people think?" 
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0± "(AietnotanotNfoMiewd intildii iwaudadonly for cnnaiat^ 

JSSrJ^'ScS? **** *^ - 3) >-fictpri factor loadings *ow only tfaa "basf aatch with tha OaydcaMing/Past 

^Sllant loading 9^ factor analysis «dth opposite sign of saliant variaUa leading on tha R-typa mlyais. 
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•VmtUtAd mmkmiM tiblc «Ucb tm% loadings witb dbsSItiu valut > 0.95 in tbt F-typt mmymu. 
bztalteiMd loadings srs salisnt vsriablss oontributing to sfvilsrity inSnc for tht P-typt snftlyMs. 
cuadinas loss ttai srs psnntbasissd to higUlglit sssll losdinos. 

^Vsriiblo oontrlbutsd asvo ¥srlsnos to oorrslstloii astrlx Ais to siiajoot rsoosding all sntriss at tbs mm rating lavslt i.a., 1.0. 
•Sutojacts tftth sittilacity Intec s « a# litaco botk duration vari^Uas ara rapraaantad» ara also p raa nt a d in ttis tahla* 
f Salimt loading on tte faotor analysis nitb oRPosits sign of siliant variaUa loading on tha il*typa analysis. 
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"No Batching i^actor. 

t>Perc«nta9a8 in paranthosas ara duplicated factors that ara not includad twica in suoBary totals. 
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